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it shares with the whole building, there is a sloping wall built on 
each side of the west wall of the nave, as if to hide the buttresses 
between the nave and side aisles. These are heavily and elabor- 
ately ornamented, and serve to diminish the apparent height, 
thereby increasing an already existing fault, and giving an air of 
heaviness and clumsiness to the whole facade. 

The interior, as we have said, lacks height ; but this is abso- 
lutely the only fault that can be found with it : in all other 
respects it fully deserves all the praise that can be bestowed 
upon it. In its length and breadth, in its windows, its organ gal- 
lery and organ — both unrivaled in England — in its monuments, 
the bishop's throne already spoken of, the beauty of its detail 
and the uniformity of its architecture, it is everywhere excellent. 
Above all, however, to the lover of the Pointed style, or to the 
person desirous of studying it, the vaulted roof will be most at- 
tractive. Extending without interruption, there being no central 
tower, the whole length of the cathedral, being the longest stone, 
vaulting of the Pointed style in existence, it presents a sight to 
gladden the heart of the lover of architecture, and one which is 
unrivaled in England. Notwithstanding the lack of height, it re- 
minds one strongly of many of the French cathedrals, especially 
of the cathedral of Strasbourg, the nave of which is thought by 
many enthusiastic admirers of the Gothic to be too low. The 
nave at Exeter is supported upon " an arcade on each side of 
seven pillars and arches ; the former beautifully clustered, the 
latter wide, but of graceful form and elegantly wrought with 
mouldings, and surfaces which correspond with the arrangement 
of the pillars on which they rest. The capitals of the pillars are 
exquisitely carved and of simple design. Their bases are equally 
good, and consist of three courses of mouldings. Between every 
two arches is an exceedingly rich corbel, composed of figures and 
foliage, and no two are alike. These support slender reeded col- 
umns, with highly decorated and studiously diversified capitals, 
from which spring the ribs of the vaulting." 

With this description of the interior we close our sketch of this 
beautiful cathedral, without attempting to give any account of its 
monuments and other objects of interest. — Sidney Grey. 



THE LATE BREAKFAST. 

A SUFFICIENTLY commonplace incident, one would think — 
a breakfast accidentally delayed beyond the usual hour ; and yet 
Mr. Meisel has contrived to make out of it not only an excellent 
drawing but a very suggestive picture as well. From the cos- 
tumes of the two persons- represented-,' it is evident that the 
breakfast is being eaten about the time the Directory was ruling 
or misruling Paris and France ; and the seeds of anarchy, intrigue 
and debauchery, public and private, personal and political, were 
being sown broadcast over society. No wonder, then, the lord 
and master looks troubled over the newspaper. It was a time for 
each day's news to be looked forward to with apprehension and 
trembling. France, whose management has never been of the 
most stable, and which has changed rulers a dozen times within 
the last century, and has changed the form of government nearly 
as many — France was then in nearly as much confusion as if she 
had had no government at all. From the time of the Revolution 
of 1789 a Convention of the people- had been sitting, with the 
avowed purpose: of: providing for the government of the nation ; 
but the Convention^ had, from the first, been torn by party dissen- 
sions between the Jacobins, or extremists, and the Girondists, or 
moderate republicans.. The extremists had held the supremacy, 
and for more than a year Robespierre had been virtually Dictator 
of France, until, in July, 1794, the nation had become satiated 
with the sight of blood ; and the inevitable reaction had sent 
Robespierre and some of his more fanatical followers to the guil- 
lotine, and hackplaced the more moderate republicans in power. 
This party in |he Convention framed a constitution which was 
adopted by the people, and went into operation in August, 1795. 
It provided for a legislative assembly consisting of two houses : 
the Council of Five Hundred ; and the Council of Ancients, con- 
sisting of two hundred and fifty members over forty years old. 
The executive power was vested in a Directory of five ; one of 
whom was chosen each year, by the Council of Ancients, from a 
list presented by the lower house. This scheme might have 
worked very well, notwithstanding its somewhat complicated 



nature, had all those intrusted with the execution of it been sin- 
cere patriots ; but unfortunately they were not ; and the result 
was a succession of usurpations and struggles for supremacy 
which sufficed to keep both Paris and nearly all France in con- 
tinual turmoil and anarchy. The royalists were constantly active 
and taking every advantage of the dissensions among the repub- 
licans ; while to these political disturbing causes must be added 
the atmosphere of corruption, bribery, chicanery of all sorts ; the 
pursuit of private ends by aid of the machinery of the public ser- 
vice ; all which combined to cause a complete overturning of so- 
ciety, and to beget a feeling of alarm and insecurity in all classes, 
no matter how far removed, apparently, from any concern with 
the politics of the day. How the intrigues of the royalists were 
at last nearly successful ; and how they were frustrated, and the 
corrupt and inefficient Directory was overthrown at a single blow 
by Napoleon in 1799, are matters of history which do not now 
concern us, although they were undoubtedly of importance to 
our friend, who is letting his breakfast cool while he anxiously 
studies his journal — the old Gazette de France, perhaps, which 
has been issued since 163 1 — to see who has been condemned to 
death or banishment ; what new burdens of taxation or confis- 
cation have been laid upon the already overburdened people ; or 
what new pitfalls for unwary politicians have been uncovered. 
We do not know what his politics may be ; but, whatever they are, 
it behooves him to be wary ; for in those days men literally knew 
not what a day might bring forth ; and the safe side of to-day 
was quite likely to be unsafe to-morrow. 

As for madame, she is evidently not so much disturbed at the 
thoughts of the political situation. There were women in those 
times, to be sure, who took — or thought they took — profound 
interest in the politics of the day ; but there were many thou- 
sands who thought more of their household duties, dress, and the 
other subjects which ordinarily engage the attention of ladies. 

As a specimen of careful study and conscientious work, Mr. 
Meisel's picture is worthy of praise. The principal figures are 
drawn with spirit and with truthfulness. The attitudes are en- 
tirely natural and unconstrained, and are such as to display to 
advantage the artist's skill in drawing the human figure. The 
hound, too, is a perfect type of his breed, and evidently drawn 
from a careful study of living models. His beseeching attitude, 
asking in his mute way for recognition, and for some tidbit from 
the table ; the position of his limbs, head and neck, even the curl 
of his tail, are all perfect and true to nature. The luxurious fur- 
nishings and elaborate decorations of the interior are appropriate 
to the age ; and the whole forms a genre picture of which the 
artist has cause to be proud, and which we are pleased to lay 
before our readers. 



GOING TO SCHOOL. 

The school-girl tripping lightly to her daily task has been an 
attractive sight since schools were. Nor do the characteristics 
which have constituted their claims for admiration seem to have 
varied much with the lapse of centuries. All remember the story 
of Virginia slain by her father in the market-place, to preserve 
her from the brutality of the Tarquins, out of which Macaulay 
made one of his stirring " Lays of Ancient Rome; " and all will 
recognize the truthfulness of the poet in making the innocence 
and unconsciousness of the little maiden no less an attraction 
than her beauty to all who saw her pass, morning and evening, 
on her way to and from school. 

The school-girl of to-day is the same as the little Roman 
maiden of so long ago in all the essentials of girlhood. Cos- 
tumes differ precisely as do school systems, and subjects and . 
methods of study ; but all the essentials remain without change. 
Of course we speak of girls, not of the little old women one 
sometimes meets who are keeping up the pretense of youth, 
when they have never really been young from their cradles. 
Such little dames we see occasionally in the streets or in car- 
riages oftener than they ought to be seen — carrying their books, 
it is true, and hurrying to one or another fashionable school ; but 
their thoughts are far enough away from either the studies or the 
amusements which ought to be appropriate to their age. These 
are, however, the exceptions to the rule ; and there are, we are 
glad to know, still plenty of genuine school-girls left among us 
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from the little girls who have not yet got beyond the amusement 
of dolls and the enjoyment of lollipops, to the older misses, who 
have indeed left the nursery, but who have not .yet fairly entered 
into the estate of womanhood — are just halting upon the thresh- 
old, in fact, and not yet emancipated from a fondness for cara- 
mels and bon-bons. Who has not noticed them in the morning 
scurrying past, in groups, those of similar ages and pursuing the 
same studies together, each and all of them chattering like so 
many magpies about what ? Does anybody really know what a 
bevy of mischievous school-girls talk about during their out-of- 
school hours ? Their tongues are always going. One hears the 
merry, tinkling laugh, the comically grave " Oh's ! " of wonder ; 
or even, occasionally but not often, a brief expression of sorrow ; 
but precisely what it is all about no man — nor woman, we fancy, 
may comprehend. Even were the impossible accomplished, and 



der that so sympathetic an artist as Mile. Jeanne Bole should 
have made choice of one, as the subject for her charming picture, 
which attracted universal attention in the French Fine Arts Ex- 
hibition. Mile. Bole is a native of Paris, a pupil of Chaplin, and 
has gained a most enviable reputation among both the artists 
and art critics of Paris ; and has become a great favorite with the 
general public as well, by her genre pictures of the style of the 
one which we engrave. She seems to delight in the painting of 
children and of scenes of homely life, and the public appreciate 
her and her labors. She possesses great tenderness and feeling 
for her subject, and expresses her ideas with clearness and with a 
most refreshing simplicity. There is nothing cumbrous, nothing 
far fetched, and no unnecessary bringing in of accessories ; and 
yet the picture is, in its way, a perfect idyl. It is only a little 
girl going to school, with her well-thumbed portfolio under one 
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one of these deeply interesting conversations accurately reported, 
we have grave doubts whether it would be comprehensible to the 
average reader. No report has ever been published, however, 
although some fragments of what purported to be school-girl 
talk have been occasionally inserted in the newspapers ; but we 
could never believe them accurate any more than we could the 
similar dialogues to be found in certain story books which profess 
to give us authentic pictures of the vie~intime, so to speak, of 
school-girls. The fact is, that they live in a little world, or series 
of worlds, of their own, and no outsider can fully understand 
them. It is much more difficult to get any definite idea of the 
life of the school-girl than of that of her brother, for we have 
more than one good boys' book, while we can hardly recall a 
single really good story descriptive of the general current of 
school-girl life. 

If we can not penerate all the harmless secrets of their life, nor 
understand just how they think, and feel, and are moved, we can 
at least admire them, and that is precisely what we all do, all of 
us at least who are not the veriest churls alive ; and it is no won- 



arm, while on the other hangs the basket containing not only the 
book, which just peeps from under the cover, but also, we may 
be sure, what is probably quite as dear to her, a midday lunch 
of a cake, a tart, a rosy apple or two, or some similar delicacy — 
this is all there is of the picture, yet how perfectly is the whole 
story of her age, her life, and her errand told in it. The modest 
cap with which French school-girls cover their heads, the pleas- 
ant childish face, with just a spice of roguery, peeping out from 
under it ; the trace of the universal love of ornament betrayed in 
the necklace of beads ; the childish form in its neat dress ; the 
spice of harmless coquetry, displayed in the dainty lifting of the 
skirt, and the mantilla falling in graceful but careless folds from 
the shoulders — all these make up a perfect picture of childish 
grace and innocence well calculated to captivate a much less 
impressionable people than the Parisians. Several of Mile. Bole's 
pictures have been brought to this country, but have never been 
publicly exhibited here. Another thing worth studying in this pic- 
ture is the thorough finish. This, as has been shown in an ac- 
count of the system of art instruction in Paris, heretofore pub- 
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lished in The ALDINE, is, in connection with accurate drawing, 
the great point aimed at in the modern French school. Pupils 
are there taught to draw, made to draw, and to draw accurately, 
and when they take up painting they are taught to finish their 
work before taking it from the easel. That Mile. Bole has 
profited by this system of instruction all her pictures have shown, 
she having established such a reputation that nothing but finished 
work is now expected from her studio. That the general expec- 
tation is not disappointed the picture which we engrave, and 
which is a fair sample of her work, abundantly proves. The en- 
graving is an accurate reproduction of the original, in drawing, 
in handling of light and shade, and in expression, and we are 
sure our readers will thank us for putting before them a work so 
pleasing from its subject and so meritorious in itself. 



THE ART SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 

The subject of art education, during recent years, has taken 
firm hold in the United States, and is to-day recognized as one 
of the most important elements of elegant and useful culture in 
the educational system of the several States. Twenty-five years 
ago there were no art schools, or institutions recognized as such, 
outside of the three or four principal cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board ; but now they are scattered all over the country from the 
east to the far west, and the advantages offered to students are 
of the highest order. Unlike the institutions of the great art 
centres of Europe, we have no distinct schools of art under the 
direction of one professor whose method is blindly followed by 
the student at the expense of individuality ; but, instead of these, 
we have a recognized system of art study in the pursuit of which 
the pupil is allowed to follow the dictates of his own genius un- 
influenced by masters or academic rules. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, some four or five years 
ago, adopted a system of State art education for its public 
schools, and Mr. Walter Smith, an accomplished teacher of draw- 
ing from the South Kensington Museum in London, was ap- 
pointed chief director of the system. In all of the large towns 
and cities of the State the study of art, as introduced by Mr. 
Smith, has worked admirably. In his various reports, made from 
time to time to the General Assembly of the State, he has com- 
plained of the difficulty experienced in securing proper teachers 
to carry on the work in interior cities and towns ; but this will 
be remedied in the course of a few years, as pupils are graduated 
from the classes under his own supervision in Boston. The ad- 
vantages shown by this thorough system of art education are 
manifold, and we need go no farther than the latter city to un- 
derstand its great advantages. It is generally conceded by con- 
noisseurs that the decorative tiles, porcelain paintings and 
designs generally, which come under the head of household art, 
executed by the pupils in the schools of Boston, excel all others. 
The Massachusetts system does not, we believe, include color 
studies, but only the groundwork of art, namely, drawing in 
black and white ; and, from this basis, the other accomplishments 
of decorative and pictorial art follow. 

The State of New York has no established system of art edu- 
cation, although there is scarcely an institution of learning in any 
of its principal cities which does not include drawing and paint- 
ing among its studies. In the city ofNew York the free schools 
of design of the National Academy enjoy a reputation for excel- 
lence second to none in the United States. The properties of the 
schools; in the way of statues from the antique, busts and frag- 
ments, are ample, and the class rooms well arranged. The 
schools are divided into the usual classes of study from life and 
the antique, and are in charge of a professor. A school for paint- 
ing was organized three years ago, but was abandoned after a 
brief trial. The National Academy schools are especially de- 
signed for advanced students who intend to pursue art as a pro- 
fession. Many of our most accomplished artists were graduated 
from these schools. A school of design, such as this claims to 
be, should be, however, more extended in its system of instruc- 
tion ; and, until it can claim a school of painting in its course, it 
can never attain the high character of a national institution, such 
as its name would lead the young art student to believe. 

The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art is 
one of the most beneficent institutions in the country. It was 



founded for the benefit of earnest young men and women who 
are struggling to acquire an art education and have no means 
to attain that much-desired end. Its course of study comprises 
'the sciences as well as art, and pupils incur no expenses except 
for text books and drawing materials. It has a corps of professors 
equal in ability to any in the United States. The course of study 
in the art department comprises mechanical drawing, architec- 
tural drawing, perspective drawing, drawing from the cast, draw- 
ing from copy, drawing from form and life, modeling in clay, and 
drawing on wood and wood engraving. Several hundred pupils 
enjoy the advantages of the institution every year. No special 
qualifications for admission are required. Beginners in art study 
are assigned to the elementary classes, while the more advanced 
pupils are awarded places such as their standing will warrant. 
When graduated, students taking the whole course are awarded 
the great Cooper Union medal. Other— gold, silver and bronze 
— medals are awarded to class pupils at the end of each school 
year. The entire annual expense of carrying on this institution 
is more than $50,000, and it forms altogether the noblest monu- 
ment to art, erected through the munificence of one man, in this 
or any other country. 

The Art-Students' League is a new institution, formed by the 
advanced pupils of the National Academy of Design. It has an 
efficient corps of instructors,, the principal of which are Walker 
Shirlaw and F. Waller, and is unquestionably one of the best 
schools for young artists in New York. It maintains three life 
classes, held daily; and portrait and sketching classes. Appli- 
cants for admission to the schools are required to submit draw- 
ings, but in the case of professional artists this requisition is 
waived. The terms of tuition vary according to the studies pur- 
sued. There is a professorship of drawing in the University of 
the City of New York, but the department has no organization, 
we believe, and exists only, in name. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., the Board of Education introduced the 
study of drawing in the public school course several years ago, 
and it now forms a regular part of the educational system of the 
city. Seven teachers are employed to conduct the classes in the 
various schools, and the object of the director is to stimulate the 
pupils to create original designs instead T of producing copies: 
Designs for household decoration are those most desired. The 
system is similar to that introduced into the Massachusetts 
schools by Mr. Walter Smith, and one of his most accomplished 
pupils is at its' head. The schools of design of the Brooklyn Art 
.Association are free, and will accommodate about seventy-five 
pupils. They comprise antique and life classes, and are well sup- 
plied with statues, and casts. Three teachers are usually em- 
ployed during the session of the classes. The Brooklyn Institute 
is an institution which was founded for free art education by a 
benevolent gentleman named Graham. It maintains classes in 
architectural drawing, and drawing from the antique and life; 
and is doing good work in the cause of culture. It has excellent 
class rooms, and its schools are under the direction of an accom- 
plished artist. In Brooklyn art classes were also formed, a few 
years ago, in the Packer, Polytechnic and Adelphi academies ; 
and art is now a part of the regular course of study. In the latter 
institution all persons who desire to study in the life class are 
admitted, although not otherwise connected with the school. In 
these institutions the art departments have been regularly estab- 
lished under the direction of leading artists. 

Yale College was the first institution in the United States to 
establish an art professorship'. It possesses one of the finest art 
buildings, for the accommodation of its school, in the country, 
and its properties, such as statues and casts, are also very valu- 
able. In addition to the casts from the antique the college owns 
the famous Jarves collection of old masters, the Trumbull gallery, 
and many other paintings and several marble statues. Yale Col- 
lege is indebted to the munificent liberality of the late Augustus 
R. Street, of New Haven, for the erection of this magnificent 
structure ; and to his wife, the late Mrs. Street, who recently 
died, for a liberal endowment for the support of its faculty. The 
school was established exclusively for the benefit of Yale Col- 
lege, and the pupils of that institution thereby enjoy advantages 
which are not shared by any other school in the country. 

In Central New York there are the Syracuse University of 
Fine Arts, where advanced students enjoy thorough training in 
life and antique classes, and sketching from nature ; and the 
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